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Treaty of Berlin from maintaining a navy and a serious question might 
arise as to its right to maintain an aerial force for manoeuvering over 
the sea as well as over the land. 

The book serves to stimulate thought on a question which has attained 
importance by reason of the failure of the International Congress of 
June, 1910, to arrive at any conclusions and its further failure to meet 
in November, 1910, as arranged, perhaps by reason of differences over 
this very question. 

It would be unkind to refer too critically to the English of the book. 
The author was probably seeking a more extended range of readers when 
he essayed a medium other than his native tongue. But except where it 
has resulted in obscurity, his courage is commendable. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1910. pp. 388. 

This book is being given wide circulation. It appears from the an- 
nouncement at the beginning that it is being published simultaneously 
in London, New York, Paris, Leipsic, Copenhagen, Madrid, Borga (Fin- 
land), Leyden, Turin, Stockholm, and Tokio. The author, as the 
preface shows, is "of English birth," but has "passed his youth and 
early manhood in United States, having acquired American citizenship 
there." 

The occasion for the publication of the book is the increase of arma- 
ment on the part of Germany and Great Britain, and the mutual hostili- 
ity provoked by this action. The author asserts (p. 4) that in each 
country there is a " smaller party, regarded for most part as dreamers 
and doctrinaires, who propose disarmament by agreement"; but that 
there is a " larger and more practical party who are quite persuaded that 
the present state of rivalry and recurrent irritation is bound to cul- 
minate in an armed conflict, which, by definitely reducing one or the 
other of the parties to a position of manifest inferiority, will settle the 
thing for at least some time." The pacifist propaganda, which is based 
on altruism, the author considers to be inadequate to the occasion, be- 
cause the average man is actuated by self-interest and believes that self- 
interest requires war. He says (p. 12) : 

The common man feels that he is obliged to accept the world as he finds it, 
that trouble and warfare in on© form or another are one of the conditions of life, 
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conditions which he did not make. And he is not at all sure that the warfare 
of arms is necessarily either the hardest or the most cruel form of that struggle 
which exists throughout the universe. In any case, he is willing to take the 
risks, because he feels that military predominance gives him a real and tangible 
advantage, a material advantage translatable into terms of general social well- 
being, by enlarged commercial opportunities, wider markets, protection against 
the aggression of commercial rivals, etc. * * * 

And that is why it is that the peace propaganda has so signally failed, and 
why the public opinion of the countries of Europe, far from restraining the 
tendencies of their governments to increase armaments, is pushing them into 
enlarged instead of into reduced expenditure. They find it universally assumed 
that national power means national wealth, national advantage; that expanding 
territory means increased opportunities for industry; that the strong nation can 
guarantee opportunities for its citizens that the weak nation cannot. 

The author asserts that this " larger and more practical party," instead 
of being of the party of common sense and reasonableness, are the un- 
conscious victims of a " great illusion," and that if the average man who 
is a citizen of a civilized nation will consider what his real self-interest 
demands, he will conclude that it is impossible for him to gain anything, 
either in wealth or character, by his nation investing in armament and 
using it against another civilized nation. It is important that the exact 
scope of the author's proposition be understood. He does not assert that 
all war is unprofitable to the average man, but only a war between civil- 
ized nations. After stating the possibilities of advantage arising to a 
civilized nation and to the world at large from the conquest of savage or 
anarchic peoples by establishing stable government and thereby substitut- 
ing order for disorder, and from the seizure of unoccupied territory by a 
civilized nation to be used for colonizing' purposes, he says (p. 51) : 

But none of these conditions is part of the problem that we are considering. 
We are concerned with the case of fully civilized rival nations in fully occupied 
territory. The fact of conquering such territory gives to the conqueror no 
material advantage which he could not have had without the conquest. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the author's argument applies only 
to war between civilized nations, the proposition which he combats (which 
he asserts is "one of the accepted maxims of European politics"), is 
thus formulated by him (p. 29) : 

That a nation's financial and industrial ability, its security in commercial 
activity — in short, its prosperity and well-being, depend upon its being able to 
defend itself against the aggression of other nations, who will, if they are able, 
be tempted to commit such aggression because in so doing they will increase their 
power and consequently their prosperity and well-being, at the cost of the weaker 
and vanquished. 
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The proposition which the author combats is no doubt more generally 
believed in outside of the United States than in this country. Probably 
any American public man who should advocate a war against any nation, 
civilized or uncivilized, for the advantage which would be expected to 
result to this country, either by the increase of wealth or the develop- 
ment of character, would thereby bring his political career to a close. 
That the proposition has a considerable and perhaps widespread accept- 
ance in the British Islands and Europe, the quotations from British and 
German writers which the author makes would seem to indicate. 

The book is in three parts. The first is devoted to a consideration of 
the question whether any economic or material advantage can be derived 
from a war between civilized nations; the second to the consideration of 
the question whether any psychological advantage, — that is, any ad- 
vantage by development of character, — can be so gained. In the last 
part, the author considers what course ought to be pursued by those who 
agree with him that the belief in the possibility of material or spiritual 
advantage arising out of war between civilized nations is only a " great 
illusion." 

In his discussion, he regards only wars of aggression because, as he 
explains near the end of the book (p. 386), defence is the necessary 
correlative of aggression, and aggression arises out of the belief that 
there is some advantage in aggression. 

The economic unprofitableness of war he declares (p. 338) to arise 
from the fact that in the progress of the world, the nations have become 
indissolubly united in the bonds of international trade and international 
credit, so that " seizable wealth has been replaced by unseizable credit 
entries." These credit entries are evidences of the title to property and 
of the transfer of the title. Any seizure of private property by a govern- 
ment throws the whole system of international trade and international 
credit out of order, and the seizing nation makes itself a financial outlaw, 
with the result that it generally suffers more by loss of international 
credit and by its internal financial disorder than it gains by any 
seizure of property, whether private or public. The financial system of 
the world takes no account of national boundaries; and governments 
support the international financial system and form a part of it, so that 
the real basis of national prestige (p. 75) is public confidence — " the 
reliance which can be placed on the due performance of all contracts." 
A war waged by a civilized nation against another to obtain something 
by force and without a quid pro quo is opposed to the fundamental princi- 
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pies of international finance, since all finance depends upon mutual 
confidence, fair exchange and the inviolability of private property and 
contracts. The author epitomizes the economic principle for which he 
contends by describing it (p. 367) as the principle of "the economic 
futility of physical force and the intangibility of modern wealth." 

Speaking of the impracticability of any advantage being gained by 
any confiscation of private property or any seizure of public property by 
the conquering nation, the author says (pp. 51-62) : 

How have conditions so changed that terms which were applicable to the 
ancient world * * * are no longer applicable in any sense to the conditions 
of the world as we find them to-day? How has it become impossible for one 
nation to take by conquest the wealth of another for the benefit of the people of 
the conqueror? How is it that we are confronted by the absurdity * * * of 
the conquering people being able to exact from conquered territory rather less 
than more than it was able to do before the conquest took place? 

The cause of this profound change, largely the work of the last thirty years, 
is due mainly to the complex financial interdependence of the capitals of the 
world, a condition in which disturbance in New York involves financial and com- 
mercial disturbance in London, and, if sufficiently grave, compels financiers of 
London to co-operate with those of New York to put an end to the crisis, not as 
a matter of altruism but as a matter of commercial self-protection. The com- 
plexity of modern finance makes New York dependent on London, London upon 
Paris, Paris upon Berlin, to a greater degree than has ever yet been the case in 
history. This interdependence is the result of the daily use of those contrivances 
of civilization which date from yesterday — the rapid post, the instantaneous 
dissemination of financial and commercial information by means of telegraphy, 
and generally the incredible progress of rapidity in communication which has 
put the half-dozen chief capitals of Christendom in closer contact financially, and 
has rendered them more dependent the one upon the other than were the chief 
cities of Great Britain less than a hundred yars ago. * * * 

What would be the result of [the looting of the Bank of England] on the part 
of a German Army in London? The first effect, of course, would be that, as the 
Bank of England is the banker of all other banks, there would be a run on every 
bank in England, and all would suspend payment. But, simultaneously, German 
bankers, many with credit in London, would feel the effect; merchants the world 
over threatened with ruin by the effect of the collapse in London would im- 
mediately call in all their credits in Germany, and German finance would present 
a condition of chaos hardly less terrible than that in England. * * * It is as 
certain as anything can be that were the German Army guilty of such economic 
vandalism, there is no considerable institution in Germany that would escape 
grave damage — a damage in credit and security so serious as to constitute a 
loss immensely greater than the value of the loot obtained. * * * 

I have seen mentioned the possibility of the conquest and annexation of the 
free port of Hamburg by a victorious British fleet. Let us assume that the 
British Government has done this and is proceeding to turn the annexed and con- 
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flscated property to account. Now, the property was originally of two kinds. 
Part was private property and part was German Government, or rather Hamburg 
Government, property. The income of the latter was ear-marked for the pay- 
ment of interest of certain Government stock, and the action of the British Gov- 
ernment, therefore, renders it all but valueless, and in the case of the shares of 
the private companies entirely so. The paper becomes unsaleable. But it is 
held in various forms — as collateral and otherwise — by many important bank- 
ing concerns, insurance companies, and so on, and this sudden collapse of value 
shatters their solvency. Their collapse not only involves many credit institu- 
tions in Germany but, as these in their turn are considerable debtors of London, 
English institutions are also involved. London is also involved in another way. 
As explained previously, many foreign concerns keep balances in London, and the 
action of the British Government having precipitated a monetary crisis in Ger- 
many, there is a run on London to withdraw all balances. In a double sense 
London is feeling the pinch, and it would be a miracle if already at this point 
the whole influence of British finance were not thrown against the action of the 
British Government. * * * 

It would really be interesting to know how those who talk as though confisca- 
tion were still an economic possibility would proceed to effect it. As material 
property in the form of that booty which used to constitute the spoils of victory 
in ancient times, the gold and silver goblets, etc., would be quite inconsiderable, 
and as we cannot carry away sections of Berlin and Hamburg, we could only 
annex the paper tokens of wealth — the shares and bonds. But the value of 
those tokens depends upon the reliance which can be placed upon the execution 
of the contracts which they embody. The act of military confiscation upsets all 
contracts, and the courts of the country from which contracts derive their force 
are paralyzed because judicial decisions are thrust aside by the sword. 

The author next considers the possibility of a nation, as the result of 
conquest, deriving benefit by the extinction of the domestic or foreign 
trade of the conquered nation. The destruction of the domestic trade of 
the conquered nation could only occur, as the author points out, by the 
destruction of the population, which is inconceivable. Moreover the 
existence of the domestic trade of the conquered country is essential to 
the conquering country, because the conquered country is a market for 
the conqueror as well as a competitor with it in the markets of the world. 
To the argument that the effect of the conquest might be to benefit the 
conqueror if it could destroy the foreign trade of the conquered nation, 
the author replies thus (pp. 66-70) : 

To destroy the commerce of forty million people Germany would have to destroy 
their coal and iron mines, to destroy the energy, character, resourcefulness, of the 
population; to destroy, in short, the determination of forty million people who 
make their living by the work of their hands. * * * The prosperity of a 
people depends upon such facts as the natural wealth of the country in which 
they live, their social discipline and industrial character, the result of years, of 
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generations, of centuries, it may be, of tradition, and slow, elaborate selective 
process, and, in addition to all these deep-seated elementary factors, upon count- 
less commercial and financial ramifications — a special technical capacity for 
such-and-such a manufacture, a special aptitude for meeting the peculiarities of 
such-and-such a market, the efficient equipment of elaborately constructed work- 
shops, the existence of a population trained to given trades — a training not 
infrequently involving years and even generations of effort. All this * * * 
is to go for nothing and Germany is to be able to replace it in a twinkling of an 
eye, and forty million people are to sit down helplessly because Germany has 
been victorious at sea. On the morrow of her marvelous victory Germany is 
by some sort of a miracle to find ship-yards, foundries, cotton-mills, looms, fac- 
tories, coal and iron mines, and all their equipment, suddenly spring up in 
Germany in order to take the trade that the most successful manufacturers in 
the world have been generations in building up; Germany is to be able suddenly 
to produce three or four times what her population have hitherto been able to 
produce; for she must either do that or leave the markets which England has 
supplied heretofore still available to English effort. * * * 

We continually talk as though the English carrying trade were in some special 
sense the result of the growth of England's great navy, but Norway has a carry- 
ing trade which, relatively to her population, is nearly three times as great as 
England's, and the same reasons which would make it impossible for a foreign 
nation to confiscate the gold reserve of the Bank of England would make it 
impossible for a foreign nation to confiscate British shipping on the morrow of a 
British naval defeat. 

The author next discusses the question of the profitableness of a con- 
quering nation levying tribute against a conquered nation. He argues 
that the receipt by a nation of large sums of money from another nation, 
not in exchange for commodities exported by it to that nation, is harm- 
ful to the receiving nation. Such compulsory payments, if sufficiently 
large to embarrass the paying nation, he asserts, not only injure the 
credit of the receiving nation by shaking the confidence of the world of 
international finance in it as an honest and fair-dealing community, 
but are likely to cause financial disorder within its own limits by arti- 
ficially and temporarily raising prices and wages and preventing exports 
and thus leading in the long run to a reaction and a financial stringency. 
The author thus describes the effect of such compulsory payments upon 
the receiving nation (p. 104) : 

I do not urge the absurdity that it is impossible for one Government to make 
a payment of a large sum of money to another; or for the Government receiving 
it to benefit thereby; but that the population as a whole of any nation receiving 
a large indemnity must suffer from any disturbance of the credit of the paying 
nation; that if the Protectionist doctrine is just they must suffer great dis- 
advantage from the receipt of wealth which has not employed the home popula- 
tion; from the rise of prices which checks their exports; that these are factors 
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which must be taken into consideration in estimating the real advantage to the 
general population of any country which may succeed in extorting bullion from 
another as war plunder. 

The author next considers the possibility of one nation gaining ad- 
vantage over another as the result of conquest by insisting on the transfer 
to it of the colonies of the vanquished nation. He asserts what is un- 
doubtedly the fact, that the title to colonies which is assumed by inter- 
national law to pass by the conquest is a mere legal title, the so-called 
"possession" of colonies being largely a legal fiction; and that the fact 
is, that whether the conquering nation would really have any power or 
influence over the colonies transferred would depend in many cases upon 
whether the colonies, transferred were willing to recognize the transfer 
of the title. All self-governing colonies and many Crown colonies are, 
as the author says, rapidly becoming independent states de facto which 
are treated as being in alliance with the mother country. The nations 
which are said to possess colonies are, according to modern practice, more 
and more becoming the delegates of their colonies, and more and more 
tend to recognize themselves as having limited powers for international, 
federative and internal-police purposes, which they exercise for the 
common defence and general welfare; and it by no means follows that a 
colony which is quite willing to have a certain nation act as its delegate 
for these purposes would be willing to have another nation act as its 
delegate for the same purpose. The author says (p. 106) : 

No foreign nation could gain any advantage by the conquest of the British 
Colonies, and Great Britain could not suffer material damage by their loss, how- 
ever much such loss would be regretted on sentimental grounds, and as rendering 
less easy certain useful social co-operation between kindred peoples. For the 
British Colonies, are, in fact, independent nations in alliance with the Mother 
Country, to whom they are no source of tribute or economic profit, their economic 
relations being settled not by the Mother County, but by the Colonies. Econom- 
ically England would gain by their formal separation, since she would be relieved 
of the cost of their defence. Their loss, involving, therefore, no change in 
economic fact (beyond saving the Mother Country the cost of their defence), 
could not involve the ruin of the Empire and • the starvation of the Mother 
Country, as those who commonly treat of such a contingency are apt to aver. 
As England is not able to exact tribute or economic advantage, it is inconceivable 
that any other country, necessarily less experienced in colonial management, 
would be able to succeed where England had failed. 

We come now to the second part of the book, which is concerned with 
the psychological reasons which influence the average man in favor of 
war and warlike preparations against the nations other than his own. 
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The author asserts that the prevailing belief is that war is necessary to 
preserve the highest qualities of manhood and womanhood. This belief 
he contends is a part of " the great illusion." 

He does not dispute that war may have had this advantageous effect 
in some past stages of human development, but insists that in recent 
years the process of development has been accelerated to an extraordinary 
extent by the intimate contact of all peoples in international trade and 
intercourse, so that now civil life offers the fullest play for man's highest 
attributes. Military and naval life, he asserts, is becoming one of cold 
scientific study on the part of the officers and isolation and drudgery on 
the part of the ordinary soldiers and sailors. The peoples which fight 
among themselves, are, he shows, the backward nations, since their fight- 
ing interferes with their economic development and excludes them from 
membership in the financial and industrial system of the world, whicb 
is based on peace and co-operation. The conquest of peoples are com- 
munities by civilized nations is, therefore, he contends, advantageous 
either economically or as developing the highest qualities of manhood and 
womanhood, only where it is necessary to secure completer co-operation 
between the parts of mankind. He thus states the principle (p. 245) : 

Force employed to secure completer co-operation between the parts [of man- 
kind] makes for advance; force which runs counter to such co-operation, which 
is in any way a form of parasitism, makes for retrogression. 

It necessarily results from this principle that war between two civilized 
states which are in complete co-operation is disadvantageous from the 
psychological as well as the economic standpoint. 

Further, the author maintains that civilized nations can now reason- 
ably wage war only for the purpose of securing completer co-operation 
between the parts of mankind, because each state and nation is rapidly 
becoming so complex and so representative of diverse civilizations and 
social ideas that it is losing its character of personality and is becoming to 
a large extent an administrative district. He instances the British Empire, 
which is a nation in the international sense, and yet is made up of states 
and communities of every grade of civilization and representing every 
form of social and religious ideas. The real divisions of the world at 
present, he asserts, are social, and not geographical or political. The 
peoples of the world are separating by a process of stratification. People 
of the same idea and living in the same social stratum, though dwelling 
in different countries, tend to co-operate and even to associate and incor- 
porate. The author thus describes the present situation (pp. 289, 302) : 
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The British Empire embodies not a homogeneous conception, but a series of 
often contradictory conceptions; it embodies the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, the 
Copt, the Catholic, the Protestant, the Pagan, conceptions of right and truth. 
* * * One, may indeed, talk of an English conception of life, because that is 
the conception of life peculiar to England, but it would be opposed in the con- 
ception of life in other parts of the same State in Ireland, in Scotland, in India, 
in Egypt, in Jamaica. And what is true of England is true of all the great 
taodern States. Every one of them includes conceptions absolutely opposed to 
other conceptions in the same State, but many of them absolutely agreeing with 
conceptions in foreign States. * * * 

It may be argued that there never has existed in the past this identification 
between a people and the acts of its Government which rendered the hatred of 
one country to another logical, yet that the hatred has arisen. That is true; 
but certain new factors have entered recently to modify this problem. One is 
that never in the history of the world have nations been so complex as they are 
to-day; and the second is, that never before have the dominating interests of 
mankind so completely cut across State divisions as they do to-day; the third 
factor is that never before has it been possible, as it is possible by our means 
of communication to-day, to offset a solidarity of classes and ideas as against 
a presumed State solidarity. 

In the last part of the book, the author considers the method for com- 
bating " the great illusion." He is not in favor of disarmament by any 
nation now armed so long as " the great illusion " prevails, since such 
action would tend to cause aggression. He places no faith in treaties of 
disarmament so long as present European political beliefs remain 
founded on " the great illusion," since such treaties will, he thinks, be 
broken whenever the imagined self-interest demands. The only remedy, 
he asserts, is in popular education directed towards giving the people at 
large a knowledge of the principles of international credit. As illustrat- 
ing the methods which he thinks proper, he says (p. 372) : 

I have succeeded, in an hour's talk, in giving an intelligent boy of twelve a 
clearer grasp of the real meaning of money and the mechanism of credit and 
exchange than is possessed by many a man of my acquaintance running large 
businesses. Now, if every boy in America, England, and Germany could have as 
clear an idea of the real nature of wealth and money, it would, in ten year's 
time be an utter impossibility to organize a war scare. For those boys would 
then constitute a great part of the active public opinion of their time, and 
would have at least some dim conception of the preposterousness of the ideas 
upon which military aggression is based. 

The book, if the author's argument be sound, exemplifies the truth 
that altruism and enlightened selfishness are one and the same thing. 
It suggests the query whether or not by the operation of the system of 
international trade based on international credit, there has not been 
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established a de facto and imperfect union of the nations and states of 
the world, so that international war, waged for the purpose of economic 
or psychological advantage, has now become ineffective for this purpose ; 
and so that the only kind of war which is now useful is one which par- 
takes of the nature of the war which a federal government wages against 
the member-states of the federation or union when it suppresses re- 
bellion, when it secures individual rights and maintains self-government 
in the member-states, and when it prevents one of the member-states 
from isolating itself and thus withdrawing from interstate commerce or 
imposing unfair terms on such commerce. All such war — if it can 
properly be called war at all — is civil war, or perhaps more properly, 
civic war. It is waged for the purpose of effecting completer co-operation 
between the parts of the union. It involves conservation of all natural 
and artificial resoxirces both during and after conquest, and reconstruc- 
tion and restoration after conquest. Does the author's argument prove, 
or tend to prove, that, as a result of this de facto and imperfect union 
of the nations of the world, through international credit and finance, 
international war has already become a thing of the past, and that war 
hereafter must reasonably be regarded as civic and federal, and as sub- 
ject to the established principles governing that kind of war? 

A. H. Snow. 



Sir Randal Cremer, His Life and Work. By Howard Evans. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1910. pp. 356. 

The late Sir Eandal Cremer richly deserved a biography, and a life 
long friend and coworker, Mr. Howard Evans, has paid the last tribute 
of friendship to the man and admiration for the career of the dis- 
tinguished and unfaltering advocate of peace between the nations. The 
book is not merely a record of personal achievement, it is a record of the 
peace movement of the last fifty years and more and properly so, for 
it is well-nigh impossible to separate the leader from the cause, and the 
cause without the leader would have lacked many a triumph full of hope 
to those who believe in the ultimate victory of reason over force. 

Sir Eandal Cremer was born in lowly circumstances, in Pareham, 
England, on March 18, 1828, and died July 22, 1908, full of honors as 
a member of Parliament, as laureate of the Nobel Peace Prize. The 
money from the prize, some forty thousand dollars, he would not touch 
but devoted it to the cause of peace which he had so nobly served in life, 



